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once too clever and too unstable for James's taste.1 They, with many
others, sought to undermine James's influence with the King, for they
feared that it might be used to procure the recall of Clarendon, and the
return of Clarendon would mean their own ruin. Charles himself
strongly resented James's opposition in a matter on which he had made
up his mind. Up to this time the influence of James in the counsels of
the King had been steadily growing. As early as April 1664 the French
ambassador had been able to write that intrigues were afoot to create a
breach between the brothers, but that these intrigues had merely
recoiled on the heads of the plotters; for "1 can assure your Majesty
that I have never seen a union so close between two brothers: the King
never comes to a decision on the most unimportant matter unless he has
the approval of the Duke, whom he has consulted together with the
Chancellor"; and Clarendon, after an account similar to that of the
ambassador of the intrigues against James's influence, says that two
years later Charles "had in truth a just affection for the Duke and
confidence in him, without thinking better of his natural parts than he
thought there was cause for; and yet, which made it the more wondered
at, he did very often depart in matters of the highest moment from his
own judgement to comply with his brother".

Charles had already shown resentment in public at James's presump-
tion in aspiring to the favours of "La Belle Stuart", with whom he
himself was infatuated, and the coolness which resulted had not been
lessened when she escaped them both by marrying the Duke of Rich-
mond. And now James's open opposition in the matter of Clarendon's
dismissal created a very serious breach between the brothers, and it was
nearly two years before a full reconciliation was effected; possibly
Charles's anger was increased by some misgiving regarding his own
behaviour. James was now more completely isolated than at any other
time in his life: in the dark three years 1679-1681 he could rely, except
for brief periods of pessimism, on the steady support of Charles, and
in December 1688 a few sturdy royalists disdained to forsake him and
many more would have rallied to his side if he had asserted himself;
but in the year 1668 James had no support whatever among the courtiers
and politicians who surrounded the King. Charles even encroached
upon James's preserve of the Admiralty, for without consulting him he
appointed Sir Thomas Osborne and Sir Thomas Littleton treasurers of

1 Dryden's character of Buckingham which begins

A man so various that he seems to be
Not one but all mankind's epitome,

is too well known to require quotation in full. King Louis described him
admirably in few words as *'filling the air with the smoke of multiple pjlans,
always unrealisable, which he supports with his loquacity and his grand airs**.